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became the true rulers of the city. Thus Florence passed under the con-
trol of the wealthy middle-class. She, at any rate, produced a government
by the popolo which could work. As if to signalise the new era, shrewd
King Rudolf sent a vicar to Tuscany, whose vain efforts ended in small
payments to his exchequer. The destruction of the Empire in Italy was
illustrated by the trifling price which its claims could fetch.

Nicholas filled a small place in history compared with his ambitions.
His four kingdoms' scheme, nebulous always, quite vanished at his death.
Still he had helped to wind up several insolvent ideals, and had main-
tained the Papacy in complete independence. His successor was to lose
that independence, and to declare an open bankruptcy.

After his recent experience, Charles was determined to secure a pro-
French Pope. A timely riot of the Viterbans terrorised the moderate
Guelf cardinals, and on &2 February 1281 the college elected Cardinal
Simon de Brie Pope as Martin IV. Their choice was a representative
of the rising national feeling of his day. This ancient councillor of
St Louis and negotiator between Charles and Urban IV hated Germans
and loved his French countrymen. He was both able and irresolute, and
thus a fit tool for Charles. His pontificate was a foretaste of Avignon.
His subservience, indeed, proved the ruin of Charles, who had the rein
given to his passionate ambition, for he immediately threw himself into
the king's arms. On obtaining the direct rule of Rome for life, he made
his patron Senator for that period in contempt of Nicholas Ill's consti-
tution; and the whole Papal State was quickly officered by Charles'
functionaries. In Romagna some success was gained by this method,
for, in spite of the crushing defeat of the papal representative, John
d'Eppe, at the head of the Guelfs, on 1 May 1282 at Forli, the outwearied
Ghibellines laid down their arms in 1283. It seemed as if Italy was
safe, although on 25 May 1281, near Vaprio, Archbishop Otto Visconti
overthrew the Delia Torre for a generation, and soon recaptured Lodi.
Lombardy might after all be left to itself, with Milan, William VII, Asti,
and the other states to quarrel as they would.

But Charles' chief wish was freedom of action in the East. Under Nicho-
las III the unreality of the Union and the insincerity of Michael VHI's
adherence to it had grown very clear, but the Pope held Charles firmly
in leash, while himself unbending in his demands on Constantinople.
The more pliant Martin, however, immediately declared a breach by
excommunicating the Greeks on 10 April 1281. No doubt he destroyed
a sham; yet his motive was chiefly to open the way for Charles' resur-
rection of the Franco-Latin Empire. The Papacy in his hands had lost
its ecumenical spirit. Charles could now prepare in earnest once more.
He gained the alliance of Venice for a campaign in 1283, and the Regno
was astir with the coming war. In the long desultory border conflict
with Michael in Albania and Greece, he had on the whole been a loser, but
victory seemed sure nowthat hecould bend all his powers to its attainment.
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